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“The Rising Tide of Armament" 


The Foreign Policy Association (8 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.) has issued a study of the rearmament pro- 
grams of the seven great powers under the above title 


(Foreign Policy Reports, February 15, 1937). (See In- 
FORMATION SERVICE of February 27, 1937, for a general 
discussion of the question.) The following table shows 
world expenditures for defense from 1931 to 1936: 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE 
WORLD, 1931-19361 


(in millions of dollars—1936 parity) 
Regions 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
NORTH AMERICA3.. 7449 699.0 575.3 748.6 947.7 1,004.8 
United States ........ 707.6 667.8 540.3 710.0 911.7 964.9 
SOUTH AND CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 
(19 countries) ........ 126.6 157.0 158.4 189.8 181.3 179.1 
EUROPE (29 countries 2,748.9 2,458.0 2,690.7 3,519.7 7,053.7 8879.7 
Britain . G eeeeeeeeee ) 449.0 426.1 455.5 480.6 595.6 846.9 
EE wicinnccndeccenas 694.8 509.2 678.8 582.7 623.8 716.4 
Germany ..... guinea 246.8 253.5 299.5 381.8 2,600.0 600.0 
THOME 272.0 270.6 241.2 263.7 8 778.18 870.83 
Us Ry 280.8 309.5 1,000.0 1,640.0 2,963.1 
Central Europe 
and Balkans‘¢ ...... 4719 414.1 407.6 497.7 496.7 525.9 
Others (14 countries) 334.6 302.0 3132 319.5 356.6 
FAR EAST (6 
countries) 415.2 469.7 538.3 573.6 593.0 634.0 
Japan ..... Sveneeseees 1318 199.1 253.1 271.9 296.2 307.2 
GRD secscsceccucces 88.1 93.0 108.1 112.5 93.1 948 
Others® ........ waders 195.4 177.6 177.1 189.2 194.0 232.0 
WORLD TOTAL (60 
countries) .......sse0. 4,067.2 3,815.7 3,992.0 5,064.1 8,810.1 10,730.7 


“This table represents only an approximate comparison between 
different countries, as changes in currency value, internal purchas- 
ing power and governmental policies make accurate comparison 
impossible. Conversion rates are taken principally from United 
Department of 

“In cases where the fiscal year does not coincide with the calendar 
year, the earlier date has been used in this table; e.g., 1931-1932 is 
listed as 1931. 

“A number of totals from minor states could not be ascertained for 
this table. In such cases the figure for the preceding year has been 
arbitrarily repeated. In the case of Bolivia and Paraguay, for 
which complete figures are not available later than 1932, the Bolivian 
total for 1935 was used for both countries for the three years of the 
Chaco war. 1936 figures for Spain are available only for the first 
half of the year; this was doubled for the purposes of the table. 
Totals for Germany and Italy for 1934-1936 represent unofficial esti- 


mates, 

“This table includes 60 countries. A few minor countries, such as 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Afghanistan, and . . . the mandates and African 
colonies which have been omitted due to lack of information. 


erce, Commerce Reports, January 9, 


1 Sources: League of Nations, Armaments Year Book, 1936, 
Geneva ; official budgets and miscellaneous official papers, etc. 

2 United States, Canada, Mexico, 

3 Includes estimated expenditure on Ethiopian campaign. 

4 Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia. 

5 Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, the Irish Free State, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Netherlands 
Indies, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 

6 Australia, India, New Zealand, Siam.” 


The table on page two shows the per cent of the budget 
spent for armaments by each of the seven great powers for 
the same years. For Great Britain the percentage has ap- 
proximately doubled since 1930-31 while the French figure 
is almost the same for 1937 as for 1930-31. The United 
States is the only country for which the percentage will 
be less in the current year than for 1930-31. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is a federation of twenty-three national religious bodies through which 

they are rendering united service. Articles eppuarins herein furnish information on current issues and are not to be construed 
7 as declarations of official attitudes or policies of the Federal Council of Churches, 
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“MILITARY EXPENDITURES OF THE GREAT POWERS! 
(in millions of national currency) 
Per Cent 
of Budget 
GREAT BRITAIN 2 


1936-37 8 
FRANCE 


GERMANY 
1931-32 


1Sources: 1913-1914 (converted approximately to 1936 equiva- 
lents), League of Nations, Budget Expenditures on National Defense, 
1913 and 1920-22, A. 31(a) (Geneva, 1922), and Per Jacobsson, 
“Armaments Expenditures of the World,” reprinted by The Econo- 
mist (London), 1928. Figures for 1930-1937, League of Nations, 
Armaments Year Book 1936, cited, official budgets, etc. 

2Net total, omitting “receipts appropriated in aid.” 
supplementary estimates up to January, 1937. 

3 Estimates. 

4 Ordinary expenditures were 19.3 per cent of the normal budget in 
1934-35; 22.5 per cent in 1935-36; 23.0 per cent in 1936-37; and 23.3 
per cent in 1937-38, 

5 Includes emergency relief expenditures, 

6 Percentage of total estimates plus estimated relief expenditures, 
which are not included in official total as first presented to Congress. 
National defense will undoubtedly receive some of this relief expendi- 
ture besides the total given here 


Includes 


Friendly Collective Bargaining 


The agreement made between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the organized employers of the men’s clothing 
industry on February 15 is hailed as the first to be nego- 
tiated on a national scale in the history of the industry. 
It is regarded as a victory for the principle of industrial 
organization in mass production industries. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the union, said that if the 
workers had been divided into craft unions “no effective 
organization of labor would have been possible” and that 
a national agreement could not have been negotiated if the 
representatives of labor had not been “able to speak au- 
thoritatively on behalf of all the workers to the organized 
employers in the industry.” It is significant that 20,000 
unorganized workers, as well as the members of the union, 
will profit by the agreement. 

In a joint statement Mr. Hillman and Bertram J. Cohn, 
chairman of the manufacturers’ committee, stressed the 
fact that all the conferences had been conducted in “a spirit 
of harmony.” In his personal comment Mr. Hillman 
pointed out that “in the midst of industrial strife here is 
an industry which amicably negotiates all questions. 
Through the month or more of our current discussions 
there were no scare headlines of a strike. We knew that 
some basis of settlement would be found.” He attributed 
this to the industry’s record of amicable collective bargain- 
ing. He declared that since 1911 there has never been a 
strike in any plant where an agreement was in force. 

The agreement provides for a 12 per cent increase in 
wages which will amount to $30,000,000 annually for 
135,000 workers, an average of $222 per worker. How- 
ever, due to the increased cost of living, it is estimated that 
the increase in “real wages,” or what wages will buy, will 
be only about seven or eight per cent. 

Mr. Hillman declared that “an increase of wages was 
asked for and gained on the basis that the workers in the 
industry are entitled to a larger share of the fruits of 
their industry, a share that will enable the workers to live 
on a higher standard of life. It was not just a question of 
meeting the increased cost of living. 

“In other words, the Amalgamated demanded for its 
members a real increase in the purchasing power of each 
worker. Unless all industry does the same the improve- 
ment in business cannot continue. The employers with 
whom we are in contractual relations have shown the eco- 
nomic intelligence to recognize this also.” 

The agreement also provides for a 36-hour week and 
runs for three years beginning May 15, 1937. However, 
the agreement gives either party the right at the end of 
each year to call for new negotiations on wages, all other 
conditions of work remaining static. 


Prices and Prosperity 


Both in the United States and in France when “New 
Deal” administrations came to power prices were greatly 
deflated and depression prevailed. In both countries the 
new administrations believed that if prosperity was to be 
attained under the capitalist system prices must rise. But 
price increases ultimately cause lack of balance in produc- 
tion and consumption, forced liquidation, and depression. 
The way the two countries are facing this contingency 
furnishes an interesting contrast. 

In France it is recognized, according to an interview 
given by Charles Spinasse, French Minister of Economics 
(New York Times, February 21) that the main task of 
the French government is to check the rising prices of food- 
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stuffs and manufactured goods. Mr. Spinasse declared 
that not only must the cost of living be kept down but 
France must keep on exporting and encourage a large in- 
flux of tourists in order “to stop a dangerous leak in our 
gold supply.” Recovery calls for larger supplies of raw 
materials and France must be able to pay for them through 
exports in order to avoid such an upsetting of the balance 
of trade as to incur a serious drain on her gold reserves. 
The franc was devalued in order to keep French prices at 
competing levels on world markets. Mr. Spinasse is advo- 
cating another six per cent reduction, the lower limit per- 
mitted by the devaluation law. 

It was found necessary to provide the workers with more 
purchasing power, shorter hours of work and improved 
conditions of labor in order to get out of an “unpleasant 
situation without bloodshed.” These improvements have 
caused an increase in the cost of production which the gov- 
ernment believes the employers should be able to meet by a 
“legitimate” rise in prices. 

But the government declares that its “purpose is to slow 
the trend of rising prices.” It has established special boards 
to investigate “every suspicious increase” because it is de- 
termined to prevent “unjustified rises.” The government 
recognizes that the employers must receive prices that will 
enable them to meet the increased cost of replacing their 
stocks of materials and supplies “but instead of revaluing 
stocks at once, we want them revalued only gradually over 
a certain period of time.” 

Mr. Spinasse says that “cooperation among competing 
manufacturers can reduce costs enormously.” Therefore, 
“another item” in the French “program is to facilitate 
agreements and cooperation among producers with a view 
to lowering their costs. Up to now, these so-called coali- 
tions were frowned upon. We want to encourage them and 
supervise them.” 

If the rising cost of living causes another outbreak of 
strikes and jeopardizes the influx of tourists the govern- 
ment is “prepared to see a number of unions demand an- 
other 10 or 15 per cent increase in salary.” But if the 
employers refuse the demands, Mr. Spinasse does not ex- 
pect “these diverging views” to “cause any serious 
trouble” because “Parliament recently passed a law on 
compulsory arbitration. If a conflict arises between 
owners and workers, it is to be settled by arbitration. No 
strike is legal before or pending arbitration. We sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, that the coming salary readjustments 
will be made even without any strike being called.” 

Whether these measures will be adequate to control 
prices and effect adjustments between employers and em- 
ployes in connection with differences over the share each 
party shall rceive of the national income remains to be 
seen. There is also the question whether such measures 
will be sufficient to keep the economic system running on 
even keel. France cannot maintain a self-sufficing economy 
even though she approximates more nearly a balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture than some other European 
countries. On the contrary, she must operate in the midst 
of a world economy upon which she is greatly dependent. 

In contrast, developments in the United States since 
1933 have been characterized by measures to boost prices 
with practically no effort to put limitations on excessive 
increases. The NRA fixed minimum wages and maximum 
hours, depending on competition to protect the public 
against too great price rises. As is well known, increased 
labor costs gave definite impetus to price increases, but the 
NRA contented itself with an appeal to employers not to 
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raise prices so fast that they would cut off their market 
through the failure of purchasing power to keep pace with 
rising prices. Moreover, many ot the provisions allowed in 
the codes permitted producers to control production, 
markets and prices. After the NRA was declared uncon- 
stitutional it is not unreasonable to suppose that where such 
practices could be made effective they were continued. 

Furthermore, the dollar was devalued for the purpose of 
increasing prices and providing a more favorable market 
here in which to buy with foreign currencies. Foreign 
purchases here were expected to increase exports and 
employment and thus to encourage recovery. In order to 
raise the prices of agricultural products and improve the 
economic status of farmers in relation to industry, a definite 
program of limitation of output of farm products was put 
into effect. 

As a result of these policies some observers are warning 
that “prices are on the march,” that many are rising dis- 
proportionately to others, that efforts are being made to 
prevent some prices from falling below a certain level, that 
administrative price makers are continuing their practice of 
curtailing production when price decreases would have to 
be made in order to maintain their markets, and that the 
effect of general price increases will be “to cancel the up- 
ward pressure of increased purchasing power flowing into 
the system from government loans and private borrow- 
ings.” 

Again, as prices get out of line “the effect will be to 
establish here and there in our economic territory dark, 
depressed spots, which will have a depressing influence on 
the whole system. Then we will see a halting in buying, 
some strange and apparently inexplicably discouraging 
symptoms expressing themselves. And if nothing happens 
to halt the process the gradual spreading of the depression 
to the whole economic scene will appear.” ? 

Indications of the extent and variation in price increases 
are shown by the index of wholesale prices (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). The index of all commodities has 
increased 42 per cent between February 18, 1933, and 
February 13, 1937. During this period farm products in- 
creased 118 per cent, foods nearly 60 per cent, hides and 
leather products 52 per cent, textile products 50 per cent, 
fuel and lighting materials 20 per cent, metals and metal 
products 16 per cent, building materials 32 per cent, chem- 
icals and drugs 21 per cent, housefurnishing goods 20 per 
cent, and miscellaneous commodities 27 per cent. The 
index of all commodities other than farm products has in- 
creased 31 per cent. 

It is expected that such increases in wholesale prices 
will soon cause significant rises in retail prices. When that 
occurs the failure of purchasing power among the small 
income groups to keep pace with price increases will cause 
reverberations throughout the economic system. 

The Brookings Institution in its study of Income and 
Economic Progress stressed the need for decreases in prices 
as efficiency and lower costs permit. The failure to trans- 
mit to the lower income groups a greater proportion of the 
fruits of economic progress is pointed to in explanation of 
the maladjustments which produce depressions. Just how 
the more efficient producers are to be induced or compelled 
to share more with the lower income groups remains in the 
realm of speculation. Throughout the history of industrial 
development, the urge has always been present to retain as 


1John T. Flynn, “Other People’s Money,” The New Republic, 
24, 1937. 
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much as possible of the gains resulting from increased 
efficiency. Now, however, the situation is fundamentally 
altered, due to the advent of a (potentially) surplus econ- 
omy. Society is faced, therefore, with a problem, unprece- 
dented in nature, the seriousness of which becomes steadily 
more apparent. 


Three Agricultural Reports 


The reports of three special committees appointed by 
President Roosevelt to consider certain agricultural prob- 
lems have recently been made public and the President has 
_ sent them to Congress accompanied by concise messages 
which interpret their significance to the public. The first 
was on the future of the great plains, the second on farm 
tenancy, and the third on crop insurance. 


“Tue FuTurRE OF THE GREAT PLAINS” 


The Great Plains Committee of which Morris L. Cooke, 
former administrator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, was chairman, ventured to say: “The land may 
bloom again if man once more makes his peace with nature. 
Careful planting will give him back the foothill trees; ter- 
racing will save lush foothill farms; a wise use of the land 
will restore grass for controlled grazing; fewer and larger 
farms on scientifically selected sites may yield under the 
plow a comfortable living.” The committee noted that 
“restless movements and counter movements of people al- 
ways have been characteristic of life in the Great Plains.” 
It was estimated that about 40,000 families, including about 
165,000 persons, have moved out of the drought areas since 
1930. 

A comprehensive pregram suggesting appropriate action 
by federal, state and local agencies is outlined in the report. 
The program has special reference to areas recently affected 
by drought in the states of Texas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wyoming. It is emphasized that the 
continuing work of conservation in these areas should be 
closely coordinated with the public works proposed recently 
by the National Resources Committee which recommended 
to Congress a six-year program of land and water control 
to cost 5 billion dollars. A special federal agency to carry 
on the program in the states named is recommended. The 
committee also believes that public opinion in these states is 
ready for action and that the people in the areas “will 
invoke the power of voluntary cooperation without sacrific- 
ing any of the virtues of local initiative and self reliance.” 

Among specific recommendations are the following: 
development of small irrigation systems; continued pro- 
grams for the resettlement of families; compensation of 
local governments when federal land acquisition results in 
the shrinkage of the local tax revenues ; control and eradica- 
tion of insect pests; establishment of cooperative grazing 
associations ; change in farm practices so as to use every 
means of conserving moisture in the soil. The report is 
obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, at 40 cents 
per copy. 

Farm TENANCY 

The President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy, of which 
Secretary Wallace was chairman, has submitted extensive 
findings and recommendations in a mimeographed report of 
73 pages. The committee reviews comprehensive data in 
regard to the spread of farm tenancy: “Half a century 


ago one of every four farmers was a tenant. Today, two 
of every five are tenants. . . . For the past ten years the 
number of new tenants every year has been about 40,000. 
. . « Fully half of the total farm population of the United 
States has no adequate farm security. . . . We have to deal 
with abuses that have been developing for two centuries. 
We cannot correct them over-night. But we can begin.” 

“The extreme poverty of one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
farm population reflects itself in a standard of living below 
any level of decency.” The committee recommends mod- 
erate government loans to enable tenants, croppers and 
farm laborers to become owners; the transfer of families 
on marginal land to more favorable soil; federal-state co- 
operation to improve present systems of leasing land. The 
committee further recommends that the federal government 
purchase and dispose of land under long term contracts to 
operating farmers. It is suggested that a new agency to 
be named the Farm Security Corporation be set up for this 
purpose. The committee believes that “in some cases co- 
operative groups may well be aided to acquire land by pur- 
chase or long lease for sub-leasing to group members. The 
cooperative organization would serve the function of a non- 
profit seeking landlord, working in the interest of its mem- 
bership.” It is asked that Congress make available a 
definite sum each year for a period of years to finance the 
program. 

Reference is made to the need for education and health 
services and to civil liberties. “The committee strongly 
recommends that states guarantee to these groups [tenant 
and labor organizations] and enforce the rights of peaceful 
assembly and of organization to achieve their legitimate 
objectives. It also recommends the repeal of state laws 
which make it a misdemeanor to quit a contract while in 
debt, since such laws abridge civil liberties of tenants and 
tend to nullify federal anti-peonage acts.” Committees of 
arbitration are suggested for the purpose of settling dis- 
putes and promoting better relationships between tenants 
and landlords and farm laborers and their employers. 

The findings of the committee are being considered by 
the committees on agriculture of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. 


Crop INSURANCE 


The President’s Committee on Crop Insurance recom- 
mends that a plan be worked out to cover wheat beginning 
with the crop year 1938. It is suggested that a system of 
insurance could be built up by allowing payments of premi- 
ums by farmers either in cash or in kind. Such a system of 
crop insurance should be linked with one of storage of 
reserves in favorable years, to be drawn upon during 
periods of crop failure. The committee recommends that 
the plan be begun on an experimental basis of insuring 
not more than 75 per cent of the planted wheat crop for 
the year 1938. It is specifically stated that insurance is to 
be provided only against crop failure and not against losses 
from declining prices. President Roosevelt in his message 
recommended that the system apply first to wheat but that 
provision be made for its application to other crops in later 
years. He believes that a system of crop insurance would 
protect both farmers and consumers, and says that financial 
participation by the federal government should be limited 
to administrative expenses, the purchase and handling of 
commodities necessary to start the program and the setting 
up of reserves to meet extraordinary needs in the event of 
a series of years of poor crops. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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